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The Economy of Nature 
The Wastefulness of Man 


LAST ARTICLE WRITTEN BY CHARLES O. FOSS, 
PROMINENT ENGINEER, A FEW 
DAYS BEFORE HIS DEATH 


This is the last article written by 
Mr. C. O. Foss, prominent engineer, 
directly prior to his death which re- 
cently occurred at his home in Pena- 
cook, N. H. It is the last public utter- 
ance of a man who for a greater part 
of his life had been engaged in con- 
structive power development in this 
country and Canada; a man who was 
a leader in the power development in 
various provinces in Canada and who 
since retiring to private life in New 
Hampshire has given much of his 
time and thought to the great prob- 
lems of water power conservation and 
power development in the Granite 
State. 


It is especially fitting that the 
Granite Monthly, the New Hampshire 
State Magazine, publish this last arti- 
cle written by Mr. Foss only a few 
days prior to his death. All who knew 
him recognize his unselfish public- 
spirited interest in the welfare of his 
native state whether they agreed with 
his conclusions or not. 


We are all familiar with the com- 
mon saying that Nature abhors a 
vacuum and that nothing is wasted in 
Nature. 


Different natural elements may un- 


dergo a great variety of changes, yet 
sooner or later they come back to their 
original conditions. 

For example take the element of 
water which covers two thirds the 
Earth’s surface, it is constantly un- 
dergoing changes and shifting its con- 
dition and locality. 


The sun draws great quantities from 
the sea and the lakes and streams as 
well as from the land in the form of 
vapor, which later is formed into 
clouds and dropped again as rain re- 
freshing the earth and replenishing the 
streams and lakes and finally finding 


its way back to the ocean from whence 
it came. 


This water on its way back to the 
ocean, by way of streams which drain 
the country, is often arrested at points 
where there is more or less fall in the 
country traversed, and _ diverted 
through turbines thus developing the 
cheapest power we know of. 


If there are no dams built for storing 
the water in time of freshet at or near 
the sources of the different branches of 
the stream then we can only depend on 
what is known as the run of the stream 
and when the dry weather of Summer, 
or the excessive cold of Winter, in this 
climate, comes, we have to supplement 
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the flow of the stream by the use of 
coal generated steam power, which un- 
der usual conditions is far dearer than 
the power generated by water which 
has been held back by storage dams 
till time of need. 


While we cannot say that the water 
which might be stored and prevented 
from going over the power dams dur- 
ing the freshet season is lost, as we 
have shown above that it comes back 
again, yet so far as the requirements of 
man are concerned the opportunity to 
use it is lost so it amounts to the water 
being wasted. 

Ever since power dams were built on 
the Merrimack river an average of at 
least 3000 cubic feet per second has 
gone over these dams for a period of 
three months each spring, that might 
have been impounded for later use if 
the maximum of storage, at reasonable 
cost, had been built. 

Allowing that there is 50 feet of 
head used on the lower reach of the 
Contoocook at Penacook and the same 
amount on the two other branches of 
the Merrimack, at, and above Frank- 
lin, the total fall that has been devel- 
oped is 230 feet, assuming that the 
turbines at the different plants only 
give an efficiency of 75% and that coal 
costs $7 per ton and stored water costs 
$14 per year per million cubic feet, 
then power generated by steam costs 
nearly three times as much as that gen- 
erated by stored water and yet the Leg- 
islature of 1923 and 1925 refused to 
make any appropriation even for an 
investigation of these matters. 

It would seem as though the State 
is progressing backwards, for the 
Legislature of 1915 passed an act for 
the investigation of water power but 
seemingly forgot that it would cost 
anything so did not provide any funds, 
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consequently nothing was accomplish- 
ed. 

However the next Legislature, that 
of 1917, passed a similar act and in a 
fit of lavish generosity authorized the 
Governor to spend, not exceeding 
$3000. 

The Governor appointed George B. 
Leighton, a Commissioner, to investi- 
gate the question and he, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. C. H. Pierce, District 
Engineer of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, made such an investigation and 
it is surprising the amount of informa- 
tion they obtained for the trifling 
amount of the appropriation. 


I wonder how many men who ought 
to be interested in the subject took 
the time or trouble to read that report. 

Leaving entirely out of account the 
interesting information regarding the 
amount of power still undeveloped and 
confining this article strictly to the ad- 
vantage that could be obtained from 
stored water to be used by plants al- 
ready in operation, they show that at 
least the equivalent of 300,000 tons of 
coal could be saved and at $3 a ton 
the aggregate saving would be $900,- 
000 and I am quite sure that the an- 
nual cost of the stored water to take 
the place of this coal would not ex- 
ceed $500,000 or a net saving of 
$400,000; and with coal at its present 
price the net saving would be at least 
a million and a half. 

Public spirited gentlemen have given 
freely of their time to make a survey 
of the State to see what suggestions 
could be made looking to an increase 
of the industries and greater economy 
in the operation of them, yet the Legis- 
lature, supposed to be elected to ap- 
propriate money to meet the expense 
of carrying out plans that are mani- 
festly in the interest of the prosperity 
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and economy of the different industries 
of the State, refuse to even seriously 
consider any proposition to store flood 
waters for use in the plants already in 
operation and these plants go on year 
after year paying out large sums for 
coal to keep up the necessary supply 
of power when, the flood water having 
gone to waste over their dams, the run 
of the stream does not furnish suffi- 
cient water to keep up the requisite 
supply of power. 

What about the managers of the 
plants along this river are they keen to 
economize in this matter? 

For an illustration let us take the 
case of a plant having a head of 50 
feet and to further aid the illustration 
let us assume that the specific gravity 
of coal is such that it would float; if 
the manager of that plant saw 15 tons 
of coal going over his dam every hour 
instead of 11,000,000 cubic feet of 
water would he not probably hasten to 
construct a boom below his tail race to 
enable him to salvage the coal? Yet 
he sees the water go over his dam and 
later buys the 15 tons of coal at a cost 
of over a hundred dollars while his 
share of the cost of the stored water 
would not exceed one third of that. 

Were any of these managers seen 
around the Legislature asking their 
representatives to vote for a measure 
that would save them money? 


Not only were they not, but several 
of the power companies sent their soli- 
citors to oppose the bills, not denying 
that there would be large economy in 
conserved water, but that they should 
do this themselves as they did not 
want to see the State undertake any 
work of this nature. 

Now we are getting warm on the 
trail of the reason why these bills were 
killed, they were considered as savor- 
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ing of, or at least, squinting towards 
public ownership which is a crime that 
is not permitted so long as the private 
interests can prevent it. 


May I be pardoned for making a 
digression to illustrate the difference 
between two Legislatures that have 
lately been in session. The Legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire consisting of 
421 representatives and 24 Senators 
adjourned on the last day of April after 
a session of 4 months. I do not know 
how important any of the bills passed 
may be but I do know that they took 
good care to kill the only two bills 
that would have made it possible to 
start the work of water conservation. 

The Legislature of the Province of 
New Brunswick consisting of a single 
house of 48 members adjourned on the 
same day after a session of a trifle over 
6 weeks and the last bill they passed 
was in amendment of the N. B. Elec- 
tric Power Commissions act enabling 
them to borrow, on the credit of the 
Province, an additional $6,000,000 to 
develop a minimum of 60,000 horse 
power at Grand Falls on the St. John 
River. 

This power has all been bespoken by 
the present and prospective pulp and 
paper manufacturers and will as cer- 
tainly bring an additional era of pros- 
perity to the Province as tomorrow’s 
Sun will bring light to the Earth. 

The Premier of the Province was not 
a believer in public ownership of elec- 
tric light and power at the outset and 
had to be shown like any other gentle- 
man from Missouri, but now that he is 
convinced of the soundness of the 
Policy nothing can move him from the 
pursuit of it. 

During the last year he has been be- 
set from every quarter with requests 
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of private companies to take over the 
development. 

During the session of the Legisla- 
ture the opposition made every criti- 
cism possible, as there is to be an elec- 
tion within the next six months, but 
they did not dare to openly oppose the 
development of this power, nor did 
they dare to declare against the pub- 
lic ownership of the electric utility in 
the Province. At the final showdown 
they divided the house on a resolution 
to postpone work until after the ap- 
proaching election and could not hold 
all their followers on that, mild as it 
was, only being able to muster 12 votes 
out of the 48 total leaving the Govern- 
ment with a majority of 19. 

Before I left the Province and while 
I was a member of, and the chief en- 
gineer, of the N. B. Electric Power 
Commission, we developed a_ small 
power about 12 miles from the City of 
St. John and built a transmission line 
not only to St. John but 90 miles 
farther to the city of Moncton, sup- 
plying light and power to these two 
considerable cities and to all the small 
places and many of the farmers along 
the line and there are some fifteen 
thousand customers not counting the 
users in the city of Moncton. 

At the time the plant was built and 
for many years previously the users of 
light in the city of St. John were pay- 
ing 15 cents per k. w. h., and now they 
are paying a maximum of four cents 
and this has naturally created a desire 
all over the Province for light and 
power at cost. 

These 15,000 customers form an or- 
ganization that the political opposition 
are more or less afraid of. 

Their situation reminds one of a 
story related by a prominent State offi- 
cial to me a few days since. 
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In the days when coaches were the 
only means of public travel there nat- 
urally developed some very expert 
drivers, not only as reinsmen but in the 
use of the whip with a lash long enough 
to flick a fly off the leader’s ear. 

A passenger sitting beside one of 
these whip experts was being regaled 
with the tales of the wonderful things 
he could do with his whip. Finally to 
illustrate he said, “Do you see that 
chipmunk sitting on the wall? Well 
watch me,” and with a swing and 
crack of the whip he took the chip- 
munk’s head off as cleanly as though it 
had been cut with a knife. A little 
farther on he said, “See that kingbird 
sitting on that post?” and he took the 
head off the bird as cleanly. 

A little farther on the passenger 
spied a hornet’s nest hanging from a 
limb. Turning to the driver he said 
“Let’s see you cut that hornet’s nest 
off.” 

“Naow,” said the driver. “A chip- 
munk is a chipmunk and a kingbird 
is a kingbird but a hornet’s an organ- 
ization and it’s best to let him alone.” 

So the leader of the N. B. Opposi- 
tion decided it was best to leave the 
hornet’s nest alone. 

But to get back to our problem. I 
was taught by a fairly wise old grand- 
father that no question is ever settled 
till it is settled right. 

As I was born in the Spring of 1850 
I can remember with clearness the 
state of public opinion on the question 
of human slavery in the years just 
preceding the Civil war—say 1858, 
about the time of the John Brown in- 
surrection. ; 

At that time any person who spoke 
against the institution, as the people 
of the South called it, was fairly sure 
of a coat of tar and feathers, if not 
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worse, and while there was a growing 
feeling in the North that it should be 
confined to the states of the South and 
not allowed to-be carried into the new 
border states, as they were called, only 
a few people in the North were open in 
the declaration that slavery was a 
crime and ought to be abolished and 
such people were considered fanatics. 

Often when Grandfather had finish- 
ed reading aloud some scathing edi- 
torial in the New York Tribune 
against the principle of allowing one 
man to own another, he would say to 
me “Chuck” (my home nickname), 
“remember that no question great or 
small is ever settled till it is settled 
right.” 

Three or four years later in a fit of 
weeping when saying good bye to rela- 
tives and friends as they boarded the 
dinky little train of those days to join 
their regiment in Concord, Grand- 
father patted me on the head and said 
“never mind Chuck they have gone to 
help settle the great question we have 
talked and read so much about,” and 
with a glint in his steel blue eyes and a 
snap of his jaws he added “and it is 
going to be settled right.” He was a 
sure enough true prophet for it was 
only a few months till Father Abraham 
issued that wonderful proclamation 
which in its effect on this country was 
second only to the declaration of 
American independence. 

Of course I do not expect that this 
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question of the right or wrong of 
public ownership of the great electric 
utility will be settled in such a specta- 
cular way through the cataclysm of 
civil war; but if it is right, as I believe 
it is, that the people should own and 
operate this utility for the greatest 
good to the greatest number, it will 
some day surely be settled that way; 
which is saying again in another way 
that no question is ever settled till it 
is settled right. 

In closing I will revert to the cap- 
tion of this article. 

As regards the matter of water I 
think we can all agree that Nature 
practices perfect economy in that no 
matter how many times man may allow 
the water -to go over the dam she 
gathers it up and returns it to him 
year after year. 

I think I have made out a case of 
wastefulness against man on three 
counts. 

(a) that he wastes the water that 
goes over the dam, or wastes the op- 
portunity to use it which is the same 
thing. 

(b) he wastes the coal which he 
uses in place of the water, a substance 
that is needed for many other pur- 
poses and which cannot be replaced. 


(c) and last but not least, in the ef- 
fect on his stockholders, he wastes two 
out of every three dollars which he 
pays for coal to do the work that might 
be done by the conserved water. 














Colonel Pierse Long's 
Regiment 


PORTSMOUTH MAN’S EXPLOITS SHED LUSTRE ON 
MILITARY ANNALS OF STATE DURING 
REVOLUTION 


By Samuel Copp Worthen 


Pierse Long of Portsmouth was 
one of these “mighty men of valor” 
whose exploits have shed lustre on the 
military annals of New Hampshire. 
Unfortunately the editor of the Revolu- 
tionary War Rolls stopped short in the 
midst of a chronicle of the movements 
of the regiment commanded in 1776- 
1777 by that distinguished officer* and 
failed to record its most important 
achievements. Neither have these been 
presented by anyone else, to the 
writer’s knowledge, in the form of a de- 
tailed and critical narrative, though 
vivid glimpses of them as incidents 
flash upon us here and there out of the 
past. It is possible from such material 
to reconstruct with tolerable accuracy 
the story of Col. Pierse Long’s Regi- 
ment. 

In August, 1776, the New Hamp- 
shire Committee of Safety, desiring to 
form the militia about Piscataqua Har- 
bor into a regiment of Continental 
troops, ordered that the quota of cer- 
tain companies stationed there to be 
completed and that two or three addi- 
tional companies be raised. On Sep- 





*Revolutionary War Rolls of New 
Vol. 1, p. 367. 


Hampshire, 





tember 25, Pierse Long, a prosperous 
merchant who had served in the 
Provincial Congress of New Hampshire 
and on the Portsmouth Committee of 
Safety, was ordered to take command 
of this regiment. As organized it con- 
sisted of seven companies and number- 
ed more than 450 officers and men. For 
a time it remained on duty as part 
of the force guarding New Hampshire’s 
narrow strip of sea-coast. Most of the 
men were stationed at New Castle on 
Great Island, but one company was 
posted near the Old South Church in 
Portsmouth. On November 23rd, Gen. 
Artemas Ward ordered Long to rein- 
force the Army at Ticonderoga. 

The regiment did not march, how- 
ever, until the early part of 1777. By 
this time it had been reduced to about 
225, including 30 commissioned 
officers,—not more than half its origin- 
al strength. In January the men re- 
ceived one month’s pay in advance 
(Jan. 7th to Feb. 7th) and “travel 
money” from New Castle to Charles- 
town (“Number Four’’), a distance of 
128 miles, at 3 d. per mile. Just at 


this interesting point, the editor of the 
Revolutionary War Rolls has seen fit 
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to drop his narrative of Col. Long’s 
regiment. The route lay through al- 
most trackless forests and the task of 
transportation was an arduous one, as 
will appear from the complaints of the 
Paymaster, Noah Emery, Jr., to the 
Provincial authorities, in regard to the 
difficulty of getting the heavy wagons 
loaded with supplies through the woods 
and swamps. 

The first of Long’s officers to arrive 
at Ticonderoga was Ezekiel Worthen, 
Jr. of Epping, first lieutenant of Capt. 
Mark Wiggin’s company, and a son of 
Major Ezekiel Worthen of Kensington. 
As he received travel money for his 
company from the Paymaster at Exeter 
on January 20th, by order of Capt. 
Wiggin, and arrived at his destination 
on February ist, it appears that he 
accomplished the journey in less than 
12 days. An interesting sidelight is 
thrown upon the situation by a letter 
from. Lieut. Worthen to the New 
Hampshire Committee of Safety dated 
“Ticonderoga, Feb. 16, 1777”, in which 
he reported that he had been there 
15 days, having brought with him 22 
men; that since his arrival, Long’s men 
had “dropped in two or three at a 
time” until there were 50 present. He 
lamented that “We are under such 
disgrace (on account of our having 
been sent away in such small parties, 
and nothing more than a Lieut. to com- 
mand the regiment at this part) that 
I fear the stain will not be easily wiped 
away. And, Gentlemen, I must tell 
you that most of all the Blame falls 
on the State: the commanding officer 
at this part told me he never knew a 
Regiment to be marched in such a 
d manner”. 

The Lieutenant further stated that 
there were plenty of good provisions 
there, including “sauce”*, that it was 
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a fine place “beyond expectation” and 
his men were “well contented”; but he 
expressed concern at the fact that there 
were less than 1200 fighting men on the 
ground, mostly militia whose terms 
would soon expire, after which the lines 
would be “left almost naked” unless 
reinforcements should arrive. 

He ended this unique epistle by 
begging their “Honours’ ” pardon for 
“using so much plainness” and assuring 
them that what he had “writ” repre- 
sented “facts too obvious to be hid 
from any unprejudiced person’. Plain- 
ly he was a man of forceful character, 
not afraid to speak his mind freely to 
the rulers of the Province. No doubt 
there was some ground for his criticism, 
but the men continued to “drop in” 
until all had arrived; and when put 
to the test they behaved with a gal- 
lantry which quickly caused the in- 
formal style of theit coming to be 
forgotten. 

Col. Pierse Long’s Regiment was 
destined to play a part in one of the 
great crises of our struggle for inde- 
pendence. The British ministry had 
planned to cut off an important source 
of strength to the Continental armies 
(both in money and men) by isolating 
New England from the Middle and 
Southern colonies. This was to be ac- 
complished by entering New York 
through Canada and taking possession 
of the valley of the Hudson. In the 
latter part of June, 1777, pursuant to 
this plan, Gen. John Burgoyne, an ex- 
perienced officer, approached Ticon- 
deroga, with a well equipped army of 
British regulars, Hessians and Cana- 
dians, besides a horde of savages, said 
to have included some of the war chiefs 
who participated twenty years before 





*Fresh vegetables ordinarily called in New 
England ‘‘garden sauce’’. 
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in the massacre of Fort William Henry. 

At Ticonderoga, Lake Champlain is 
narrow, and on the opposite shore lies 
Mount Independence, which had also 
been fortified by the Americans. Be- 
tween the two strongholds were a 
floating bridge and a boom. James 
Wilkinson, deputy adjutant-general of 
the Army, wrote shortly before this 
time to Gen. Gates: “We have brought 
all the Continental troops except 
Long’s regiment to this side of the lake 
(to Ticonderoga) and have posted the 
militia on the Mount, brigaded under 
Colonel Long, a genteel, amiable man”. 
Long was styled “Colonel-Command- 
ant” and exercised the authority of a 
Brigadier-General. Unfortunately, 
Saint Clair, the commanding general, 
had failed to occupy Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain on the peninsular between Lake 
Champlain and Lake George, believing 
its summit inaccessible to artillery, but 
Burgoyne promptly planted there a 
battery of 24 pounders and 8-inch 
howitzers commanding the American 
positions. 

A precipitate retreat therefore be- 
came necessary. The problem was to 
save as much of the army as possible, 
and the most difficult and dangerous 
task was assigned to Col. Pierse Long. 
At three o’clock in the morning of July 
6th he embarked on batteaux and gun 
boats the invalids and convalescents 
of the army, about 350 in number, to- 
gether with baggage, ordinance and 
stores. To guard these he had only his 
own New Hampshire regiment, now re- 
duced to about 150 effective fighting 
men. The main Army under Saint Clair 
crossed the floating bridge to Mount 
Independence, and, relieved of encum- 
brances, rapidly retreated toward 
Castleton in the Green Mountains. All 
would probably have made good their 
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escape if a building had not taken fire 
on Mount Independence, disclosing 
these movements to the British. A 
detachment of the enemy followed 
Saint Clair, inflicting some losses upon 
his rear guard at Hubbardton, but the 
rest of his army reached Castleton and 
thence proceeded by a circuitous route 
to Fort Edward. 

The British flotilla, commanded per- 
sonally by Gen. Burgoyne, broke 
through the boom and floating bridge 
and closely pursued Col. Long. Ar- 
riving at the south end of the lake, 
Long ascended Wood Creek and reach- 
ed Skenesborough (now Whitehall) on 
the afternoon of July 7th. There he 
began unloading and transporting his 
cargo as rapidly as possible by a port- 
age to smaller boats above the rapids. 
While this work was in progress, Bur- 
goyne’s flotilla appeared before Skenes- 
borough, but was driven back by a 
heavy fire from the fort. The British 
General then landed his army and 
marched across country to cut off 
Long’s line of retreat. Long hastily 
destroyed the fort, mills and store- 
houses at Skenesborough and his bat- 
teaux with the stores not yet transfer- 
red above the rapids, and then followed 
his loaded boats up Wood Creek to 
Fort Anne, cutting away bridges and 
felling trees to impede the progress of 
his pursuers and obstruct the passage 
of their artillery. 

Pierse Long’s retreat from Ticon- 
deroga was dictated by military neces- 
sity and had to be effected in haste but 
did not partake of the nature of a 
panic. With a mere handful of fight- 
ing men, in the face of vastly superior 
numbers of well equipped regular 
troops he conducted the movement 
coolly, skillfully and with a consider- 
able measure of success. He bore the 
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brunt of Burgoyne’s onset, enabling the 
main army to escape, and extricated 
his own little force from an extremely 
perilous position, with practically no 
loss of men. That the morale of the 
regiment was in no wise impaired is 
shown by the eagerness with which 
they seized upon the first opportunity 
to strike back at the foe. 

On July 8, 1777, Lieut. Col. John 
Hill with the Ninth Regiment of 
British regulars, prepared to attack 
Fort Anne. Col. Long did not await 
his arrival but boldly marched out to 
give battle. A sharp action of several 
hours ensued, in which the British 
were beaten and put to flight. They 
only escaped annihilation by the total 
failure of Long’s supply of ammunition 
and the arrival of re-inforcements. As 
it was, several of their number, in- 
cluding a Captain, were made prison- 
ers. However, it was clearly imprac- 
ticable for Long with 150 men to hold 
Fort Anne against the advance of Gen. 
Burgoyne’s army, so the gallant 
Colonel withdrew to Fort Edward, 
where the main body of our troops 
under Gen. Schuyler lay encamped.* 

The details of Burgoyne’s subse- 
quent march southward along the Hud- 
son are too well known to require 
repetition. He gradually began to find 
his progress less easy and at last awoke 
to a realization that he had merely 
succeeded in forcing himself into a 
trap. There is some question, however 
as to the part taken by Col. Long’s 
force in the final defeat and capture 
of the invading army. A battalion of 
light infantry under Major (afterwards 





*It is stated in Elroy McKendree Avery’s His- 
tory of the United States and its People, (Vol. VI, 
p 95) that the colors of the Second New Hampshire 
Regiment were captured by the British at Fort 
Anne. The Second New Hampshire was the 
regiment commanded by Col. Nathan Hale of 
Rindge. It was part of St. Clair’s rear guard and 
suffered severely at Hubbardton. If the regiment- 
al colors were taken, it was probably in this action. 
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General) Henry Dearborn, one of New 
Hampshire’s most famous warriors, 
was drafted from several regiments of 
the Northern Army and assigned to 
the duty of cooperating with Morgan’s 
Virginia Riflemen. They played a 
leading role in the spectacular drama 
which ended with Burgoyne’s sur- 
render. Stackpole says (History of 
New Hampshire, Vol. II, p. 141) that 
this battalion was “partly made 
up from Whitcomb’s Rangers, Colonel 
Pierse Long’s Regiment and some new 
volunteers, about 300 men.” 

Another version of Long’s part in the 
Saratoga campaign is given by the Rev. 
Charles Warren Brewster in his Ram- 
bles About Portsmouth, First Series, 
pp. 277-278. He says that soon after 
the battle of Fort Anne (which he 
erroneously states to have occurred on 
July 6th), “the period for which the 
troops had enlisted having expired, 
they all asked and received their dis- 
charge, officers as well as men, except- 
ing Edward Evans, Chaplain, Noah 
Emery, paymaster, and Lieut. or Col. 
Meshach Bell and Col. Long’s servant, 
James Mullen. These with Col. Long 
continued on to Saratoga and there 
volunteered their services to the Com- 
mander in Chief and assisted in the 
capture of General Burgoyne and his 
army”. 

Dearborn’s battalion of light infant- 
ry was organized on Sept. 11, 1777, and 
disbanded on November 7th. Pierse 
Long’s regiment could not have con- 
tributed as such to the personnel of 
that organization since there is abun- 
dant proof that it ceased to exist as 
a body on or about August 7, 1777. 
Long’s men were enrolled in August, 
1776, for a period of one year and 
promptly received their discharge when 
this term expired. Official records 
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show that some of them were back 
home and that a number had enlisted 
for service elsewhere before Dearborn’s 
battalion was disbanded. However, 
Mr. Brewster was no doubt right in 
his statement that some of the officers 
and men of Long’s regiment remained 
with the army after its formal dis- 
charge. Perhaps his list of those who 
continued in service through the Sara- 
toga campaign may have been incom- 
plete, and it is not improbable that 
these were attached to Dearborn’s 
battalion, which would justify Mr. 
Stackpole’s statement, to a consider- 
able extent at least. 

Col. Long arrived at his home in 
Portsmouth on Dec. 6. 1777, about a 
month after Dearborn’s Light Infan- 
try received its discharge. He was so 
ill that he was confined to his house 
for six months, and a year elapsed 
before he was able to engage in any 
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of his customary activities. In fact 
his health was never completely re- 
stored. He resumed his mercantile 
pursuits, however, and served the com- 
monwealth as. Congressman, 1784- 
1786, as Councillor or State Senator, 
1786-1789, and as leading member of 
the Convention which ratified the 
Federal Constitution in 1788. He was 
appointed Collector of Customs at 
Portsmouth by President Washington, 
but died suddenly on April 3, 1789, 
before assuming the duties of that 
office.* He is described by Brewster 
as “a handsome, portly man” and as a 
man of unblemished character and 
amiable, courteous bearing. He de- 
serves to be remembered as a faithful 
and able servant of the State during 
its formative period. 





*Long’s daughter, Mary, married Col. Tobias 
Lear, Washington’s private secretary. He also 
had another daughter, Abigail, and a son, George, 
who lived to reach the age of 87 years and left 
issue. 








FROM WICWAS LAKE HOUSE 


—a Nook in New Hampshire 


By Margarette Ball Dickson 


From Wicwas Lake-house there’s a view 


That looks the lower hill-sides through 
And sees the mountains misty-grey, 
Across the inlet and the bay. | 
While, nearer, many a bush and tree 
Invites to books and revery 

And many a little mirrored cove, 
To lovers and to thoughts of love. 
The beaches with their silver sand 
Are childhood’s magic fairyland 
And far away, the sunset glows 
O’er that far peak the skyline knows 
And all makes picture fair to see 


To old New Hampshire— and to me. 
















Robert Frost 
A Belated Appreciation 


By Ella Shannon Bowles 


(The following article by Mrs. Bowles of Franconia was one of the 
fifteen on the honor roll in a radio course given through Massa- 
chusetts University Extension by Professor Rogers of M. I. T. 
The course was on contemporary American literature.) —Kditor’s 


Note. 


“Having a wheel and four legs of its 
own 
Has never availed the cumbersome 
grindstone 
To get it anywhere that I can see.” 


I threw down the paper containing 
“The Grindstone” by Robert Frost. I 
had not liked “Paul’s Wife,” for it had 
seemed to me that the phantasy in the 
setting of a lumber-camp was strained 
and unnatural. ‘A Hundred Collars” 
frankly bored me. And now here was 
this “Grindstone.”! Possibly grind- 
stones were too near my rather prosaic 
life. When I read poetry I craved 
muted strings, the burning of incense, 
shaded candles—the things that I 
found in Miss Lowell’s “A Lady”— 
“beautiful and faded—or like the sun- 
flooded silks of an eighteenth-century 
boudoir.” 

Yet I could not let Mr. Frost’s books 
alone. In my leisure hours I read and 
read, through the rather fanciful and 
immature poems in “A Boy’s Will,” 
those collected under the title of 
“North of Boston,” featuring the life 
and thoughts of the people among 


whom I lived, and later his prize- 
winning book, ‘“New Hampshire.” 
Then, one day, the love of Robert 
Frost’s poems was born in me. Like 
Mynerd Peterhof, I first found it in 
“Mending Wall.” You will remember 
Mynerd, the student in the class of 
Contemporary Poetry of whom M. D. 
Penrose tells in his “A Lesson in 
Modern Magic” published in the At- 
lantic Monthly for December 1924. 
It is so good I must quote from it. 
Mr. Penrose says, “To my surprise 
it was he who first caught the subtle 
magic hidden in the first lines of 
‘Mending Wall’, that touch of eeriness 
in nature of which Frost, the poet- 
farmer, is always aware. 
‘Something there is that doesn’t love a 
wall, 
That sends the frozen ground swell 
under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the 
sun; 
And makes gaps even two can pass 
abreast.” 
Yes, there was poetry in the every- 
day objects about me—even a grind- 
stone; and Mr. Frost had caught it as 
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had no other poet who I had studied. 
Once again I must quote Mr. Penrose’s 
statements about Mynerd Peterhof; it 
puts so plainly what I mean. 

“To a farmer boy it was unnecessary 
to point out the simple gripping realism 
in ‘After Apple Picking,’ of lines like 
‘My instep arch not only keeps the 

ache, 

It keeps the pressure of a_ ladder- 
round. 

I feel the ladder sway as the boughs 
bend. 

And I keep hearing from the cellar-bin 

The rumbling sound | 

Of load on load of apples coming in.’ ” 

The quality of striking me full in the 
face when reading Mr. Frost’s poetry 
was his interest in “folks”. At the 
expense of being trite, I’ll call it “the 
human interest touch.” Let me give 
you one example. In “Blueberries” 
it is not nature descriptions, but people 
—the family of Lorens brought up on 
“wild berries, they say, like birds” 
that forms the theme of the poem. Do 
you remember his vivid description of 
the youngsters? “Not one of them 
turned, and they looked so solemn— 
absurdly concerned.” And in this poem 
you will find the author using one of 
his favorite methods of characteriza- 
tion, found to a great extent in others, 
“The Housekeeper,” “The Death of 
the Hired Man,” “The Bon Fire,” 
“The Witch of Coos,”—namely that of 
characteristic New England conversa- 
tion interpreting the development of 
the story. 

A man who is so interested in people 
could not fail to be a good psycholo- 
gist, even were he not trained, as was 
Mr. Frost, by class room experience. 
He places his characters in an incident 
somewhat out of the ordinary in their 
commonplace lives, and watches. them 
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react. In “The Death of the Hired 
Man,” first published in the NEW 
REPUBLIC, we find May, compas- 
sionate and begging charity for the re- 
turned Hired Man who oftentimes 
must have sorely tried the patience of 
a careful New England house-wife— 
Warren, just, but with the same gran- 
ite-like qualities of the rocks on his 
New Hampshire farm, and impatient 
that Silas should disregard his wishes 
and return—and the personality of the 
unseen actor the Hired Man, dominat- 
ing the poem, and performing the only 
dramatic act of his sordid life, summed 
up in the simple words of the ending, 

“Warren,” she questioned. 

“Dead,” was all he answered. 

In “Home Burial” we find an ill- 
mated couple, mourning each in his 
own way for the dead child; the hus- 
band blundering in his clumsy attempt 
to say the right thing and bitterly 
crying, “A man must partly give up 
being a man with women folk!” Then 
the mother, voicing her woe against life 
and against her husband in her ac- 
cusation about the grave-digging. 
“You could sit there with the stains on 

your shoes 
Of the fresh earth from your own 

baby’s grave 
And talk about your everyday con- 
cerns.” 

One of the best bits of all, I think, 
is the reaction of the old mother in 
the “Housekeeper” —“built in here like 
a big church organ—” who gives vent 
to her suppressed emotions of many 
years, after her housekeeper daughter 
has run away and married a man other 
than the one with whom she has lived, 
“She raised her voice against the 

closing door: 

‘Who wants to hear your news, you— 
dreadful fool’ ” 
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This brings us to a fact for which 
Mr. Frost has received criticism; his 
interest in abnormal personalities, as 
the “Witch of Coos,” and the “Pauper 
Witch of Grafton.” You will remem- 
ber that the first old degenerate 
“hadn’t found the finger-bone she 
wanted—Among the buttons in her 
lap,” while the second gloats, “Out 
where the trees grow short, the mosses 
tall, I made him gather me wet snow 
berries. On slippery rocks beside a 
waterfall, I made him do it for me in 
the dark.” 

But all the poet’s New England 
types are not degenerates. I think that 
he senses a certain quality of northern 
New Hampshire folk, seen by Annie 
Trumbell Slossen, author of “Story 
Tell Lib.” I have lost her article, 
clipped from the CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR WORLD, but, as I remem- 
ber it, she refers to the quality as a 
pessimistic imagination. Being New 
Hampshire born, I must admit it’s 
there. I have a friend who bewails the 
fact that Mr. Frost uses us for material 
saying that we are not picturesque or 
are we poetry material. But I feel 
certain that it is the quality to which 
I’ve referred that intrigues him. I 
wish that I had space to tell you of 
seeing the poet at a country auction, 
with a crude, garishly colored hooked 
rug draped over either arm, listening 
to the story of the beauty-starved 
woman who made them, as related by 
her neighbor. As I watched his sen- 
sitive face, I wondered if we might not 
sometime see a poem called “Rugs!” 


Have you noticed the masterly hand 
with which he brings out the emotions 
of his characters and, at the same time, 
plays upon the reader’s emotions? 
You must have felt the Fear that runs 
through some of his poems. There’s 
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“The Fear” itself with the woman hunt- 
ing in the dark; the fear of loneliness 
that overcame “The Hill Wife.” After 
I read “The Witch of Coos” in 
POETRY for the first time, the awful- 
ness of old age swept over me, and it 
seemed to me to be the most terrible 
thing in the world and I pictured an 
old age in which all the fires of youth 
had turned to ashes and left only a 
bleak hearth. 
“But tonight I don’t care enough to 
lie — 
I don’t remember why I ever cared. 
Toffle, if he were here, I don’t believe 
Could tell you why he ever cared.” 
And she had helped dig the grave for 
the man her husband murdered! 

But all of Mr. Frost’s poems are not 
of old age, fear, loneliness and disap- 
pointed people. There’s “Maple” with 
a young girl seeking the mystery of 
her name; “Blue-Butterfly Day” be- 
ginning “It’s blue-butterfly day here 
in spring”; “Wild Grapes” in which is 
described the white birch “wearing a 
thin head-dress of pointed leaves,”; 
“The Mountain” with its strong des- 
cription, “I noticed that I missed stars 
in the west, “Where its black body 
cut into the sky,”; “The Runaway” 
picturing vividly the Morgan colt— 
“We heard the miniature thunder where 
he fled, And we saw, or thought we 
saw him, dim and gray, like a shadow 
against the shadow curtain of falling 
flakes.” 


Mr. Frost is not without his touches 
of subtle humor also. Throughout the 
poem, “New Hampshire,” the author 
is slyly poking fun at things in general. 
I will quote just one instance, and 
since I was at the same “movies” where 
the incident happened of which Mr. 
Frost tells, it is naturally of great in- 
terest to me. 
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“And I remember one whose name ap- 
peared 

Between the pictures on a movie screen 

Election night once in Franconia, 

When everything had gone Republican 

And Democrats were sore in need of 
comfort: 

Easton goes Democratic, Wilson 4 

Hughes 2. And everybody to the sad- 
dest, 

Laughed the loud laugh, the big laugh 
at the little.” 

Then he tells of New York laughing 

at Manchester, Manchester at Littleton 

and Littleton at Franconia and 

“Franconia laughs, I fear, did laugh 
that night— 

At Easton. What has Easton left to 
laugh at, 

And like the actress exclaim, ‘Oh my 
God’ at? | 
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There’s Bungey; and for Bungey there 
are towns, 

Whole townships names but without 
population.” 

So during the past year I have been 
learning to appreciate the poetry of 
the man who says, 

“Well, if I have to choose one or the 
other, 

I choose to be a plain New Hampshire 
farmer 

With an income in cash of say a thous- 
and—” 

It speaks well for American letters, 
I think, that a fellowship has been 
offered whereby the interpreter of New 
England life can devote his time to 
creative work, and I know that the 
future will bring us still greater poems 
from the pen of Robert Frost. 





FAMILIAR BEAUTY 


By Alice Lawry Gould 


New beauty I admire with the eyes; 

This, I delight in with the eyes and heart; 
Once, long ago, it made the high dreams start, 
And now it never can be otherwise. 


The far flung scene of loveliness anoints 

With peace, and on the homing heart there sinks 
A charm that after travel never shrinks, 

Nor ever after distance disappoints. 


Long, long I look, yet cannot look my fill, 
For with such use, capacity expands 

And leaves the wonder still insatiate. 

As once I loved it, so I love it still; 
Purloining years, its majesty withstands— 


An Artist’s masterpiece, inviolate. 
b] 
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Among the mil- 
Worrying About lion and one other 
The Other Fellow things that we hu- 

mans do, or at 
least the writer thinks other humans 
beside himself has this discursive trait, 
is wondering about the other fellow, 
how he gets along, how he does, etc. 
Of course, we never do anything about 
it, probably couldn’t if we wanted to. 
For all we know the person we are won- 
dering about is wondering the same 
thing about us. The particular thing 
that has been bothering us of late is how 
so many people can make a living sell- 
ing gasoline, hot dogs, etc., at filling 
stations along the principal highways 
of the state. Just why it should bother 
us is more than we can say and per- 
haps if we were phsyco-analyzed we 
would find out the reason but we are 
not that much interested. It seems as 
though every time an automobile con- 
cern announces in an advertisement in 
the Sunday newspapers what a big 
month they have had, a half dozen 
more filling stations spring up over 
night. 
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If staiions con- 
tinue to multiply 
in the future as 
they have in the 
past there will never be any problem 
of lighting the Daniel Webster High- 
way. It will soon be the best lighted 
boulevard in the state for every station 
is well lighted to attract the attention 
of the traveler. One man will string 
colored lights across the highway and 
the man 100 yards up the road does the 
same. Perhaps the time will come 
when all stations will do this and our 
kaleidoscopic avenue will serve as an 
added attraction to bring tourists into 
the state and make night driving more 
popular. It seems incredible that any 
person can be “out of gas” on the high- 
way with the constant reminders star- 
ing at them from both sides of the road, 
although there are some who seem to 
be in this predicament at times. There 
never seems to be a fill station at this 
particular point on the highway; per- 
haps, after all, there are not enough 
of them yet. 


Lighting Problem 
An Easy One 


Every person, al- 
most every person 
anyway, is entit- 
led to make his 
own choice as to how he is going to 
make his living. One of the problems 
of this life which most of us have to 
face, probably our biggest problem, is 
how to make the dollar come quickly 
and go slowly. We wonder just how 
many filling station proprietors are 
making as much or more money than 
they did at their former occupations. 
Not that we are considering any like 
venture but it would ease our mind con- 
siderably. We would also like to know 
why some of them went into this busi- 
ness. We can readily see how the fill- 
ing station would be the logical step for 


How Many Are 
Making Money? 
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dispensers of music, so-called, from the 
hand organ or the hurdy-gurdy, but 
we do not understand what the attrac- 
tion was for some we know in the busi- 
ness. There used to be a stage joke: 
When Greek meets Greek, they open a 
restaurant. The modern phase of this 
might be: In case of doubt as to the 
method of making a living, open a gas- 
oline station. 


The subject of fill- 
ing stations natural- 
ly leads us on to hot 
dogs, which were 
known as frankfurters before the filling 
station era, if memory serves us cor- 
rectly. Gasoline and hot dogs seem to 
go hand in hand on a Sunday afternoon 
along the Daniel Webster Highway. 
It takes a certain amount of will power 
to refuse when somebody suggests hot 
dogs for the crowd when we stop for 
gasoline, even if your subconscious 
mind does seem to tell you to remem- 
ber the last time you had indigestion. 
The chances are that before we reach 
home somebody is going to blame their 
indigestion on the excellent chicken 
dinner which they had at some first 
class hotel at noon. Perhaps we are 
opening a controversial subject when 
we dwell upon the merits and demerits 
of the hot dog. But we are not going 
to delve far into the mysteries of this 
particular edible; we don’t want to, we 
might not like them if we did. Their 
popularity probably lies in the mystery 
that surrounds them. The only people 
we know who do not like them are ten- 
nis players. If we understand correct- 
ly the skin used to cover hot dogs is 
also used in the making of tennis rac- 


The Friendly 
“Hot Dog” 
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quets. We presume the price of tennis 
racquets is more or less contingent 
upon. the consumption of hot dogs. 
There is a wonderful chance for some 
enterprising advertising manager to 
secure some good copy in New Hamp- 
shire. He should send one of his sta- 
tisticians here to check up on the num- 
ber of hot dogs sold along the trunk 
lines during the tourist season. We are 
just curious enough to want to know. 
Just for a guess we would say that if 
tied together they would provide a 
string long enough to reach from 
Wiscasset, Maine, to the North Pole 
so that McMillan and his men could 
eat their way home if so inclined. 


But to return to 
our filling stations 
before we run out 
of gas. Accord- 
ing to reports the big gasoline corpora- 
tions are planning to enter the retail 
field and have already established sta- 
tions in Massachusetts and may have 
entered New Hampshire by the time 
this is printed. This would change the 
entire aspect of the business. There is 
no question but what they would go 
after all the business in sight, with 
salesmanship. The smaller stations 
would gradually go out of business if 
this should happen. What would be- 
come of all these small buildings along 
the highway? Would the owners be 
made to tear them down and remove 
the debris when they went out of busi- 
ness or would they be left for fire to 
burn them down, or weather beaten by 
wind and rain, snow and sleet, eventu- 
ally fall down. The latter course would 
make a sorry looking highway. 


What of the 
Abandoned Ones? 




















Will Cressy’s 


Humorous 


History of Georgia 


With Consent of Maude E. Condon, Publisher, Providence, R. I. 


Also Incidents in the Life of Our 
Hero Continued from Last Issue 


CHAPTER IV 


When Art Was Young 


September 19th, 1898, may not loom 
high in the Town History of South 
Norwalk, Connecticut, but it does in 
the life history of Our Hero; for it was 
upon that memorable date that he 
made his debut on the professional 
stage with the “Frost & Fanshawe 
Repertoire Company, Brass Band & 
Orchestra, Ten, Twenty & Thirty 
Cents Admission, Come Early and Get 
a Good Seat.” 

This band consisted of seven mem- 
bers and horns, one of whom, the cor- 
netist, could play tunes. The other 
six, including Our Hero, blatting on 
what was probably the first Bass Horn 
ever manufactured, and his brother 
Harry painfully bleating “ 
Twat, twat, twat, twat,” on the 
after beats, on a decrepit and discol- 
ored Alto Horn, made up, with the as- 
sistance of the drums, the accompanist. 
Often strong men and brave women 
upon hearing this band coming up the 
street would break down and weep. 

The plays were all written by Fan- 
shawe, one of the poor but proud own- 
ers of the aggregation of talent, and 








consisted of mixtures of lurid melo- 
drama, over-heroic heros, heroines 
whom the programs sadly over rated 
as to beauty, charm and knowledge of 
their lines, and unhappy and unsuc- 
cessful comedians, of whom the Cressy 
Brothers, Will and Harry, were dim 
and dull lights. 

If business was good they stayed 
cne week in a town. If it was poor 
they stayed another week, “By Re- 
quest.” In fact they stayed until they 
either accumulated money enough to 
move on, or the authorities, and the 
boarding house keepers, insisted on it. 

By the week of January 19th, four 
months later they had _ progressed 
from South Norwalk to Lee, Massachu- 
setts, nearly a hundred miles, and on 
this day and date Our Hero, who in 
some unaccountable way, had become 
possessed of six dollars in money, be- 
sides the extension suit-case and the 
bass horn, proudly led the Leading 
Lady of the Company, Miss Blanche 
Dayne, of Troy, New York, single, 
white, sixteen, up to the front door of 
the Village Parson, and for two of the 
six dollars paid in hand to the Parson, 
promised to love, honor and obey her 
for the rest of his life; and also stated 
that “With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow”; this evidently referring to the 
extension suit-case and the bass horn. 
And while the Parson only received 
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two dollars for the job he must have 
done a good substantial job, for Will 
says he is still loving, honoring and 
obeying and endowing the aforemen- 
tioned and described lady. 

The troup continued to struggle on- 
ward, leaving a trail of bills and claims 
behind. The combined salaries of the 
Newlyweds, six dollars a week for Will 
and nine for Blanche, continued to ac- 
cumulate—on the books of the com- 
pany. In fact a resume of the little 
account book kept by Will that year, 
shows that during the thirty-two weeks 
of the tour he received the weekly 
stipend four times; twenty-four dollars 
for thirty-two weeks work. (And 
Fanshawe claims to this day that he 
was over-paid. ) 

Concord, New Hampshire was well 
represented in this company. W. C. 
(Wallie) West, and Frank G. Mack 
(Penacook), in addition to the Cressy 
Brothers, being among the victims. 

Finally along in the Spring, at Troy, 
New York, came the day that ought 
to have come long before; the troup 
“busted.” The Cressy Brothers and 
“Miss Blanche Dayne, Soubrettes and 
Boys Parts, Singing and Dancing 
Specialties, Elegant Wardrobe,” were 
“At Liberty.” Harry decided that this 
Feverish Night Life was too strenuous 
for him; and the life of a Flour Dealer 
was more in his line. Because as an 
actor if he “Busted” he starved, while 
as a Flour Peddler if he got stuck he 
could eat his samples. So he retired 
from the glitter of the (kerosene) foot- 
lights, went in with his father, Frank 
Cressy, became the Junior Member of 
the firm of Cressy & Co., got married 
and raised a large family and lived 
reasonably happy ever after. 

Will tried this Life of Flour-y Ease, 
but after one day of shoveling oats out 
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of a freight car into bags, decided that 
Art called louder than Oats did. So 
borrowing ten cents from Harry he 
bought a “Clipper” and wrote for 
every position that was open East of 
the Mississippi River. It made no dif- 
ference what kind of an actor was re- 
quired, or what kind of a part was to 
be played, he applied for it. 

Somewhere down along the shores of 
the Hudson there was a handsome but 
poor Actor who had persuaded his 
Boarding House Keeper to “with all 
her worldly good to him endow.” 
($1200.00). So he immediately be- 
came a Manager and a Producer. And 
Will and Blanche were chosen to por- 
tray two of the leading characters. 
Will was a Chinaman. And up to this 
time he had never seen one. The 
newspapers said that he introduced to 
the stage a brand new style of China- 
man. And he did. Blanche was a rol- 
licking Daughter of the Golden West 
who shot up villains and rescued all 
the rest of the cast at the end of every 
act. 

This troup opened on Monday and 
“busted” the following Saturday. Not 
so good. 

Cressy & Co. again to the rescue, 
with money enough to enable therh to 
join the J. Al Sawtell Repertoire Com- 
pany “under canvas.” ‘This proved to 
be the foundation of that tremendous 
(?) financial and artistic success which 
they have since attained. For they 
paid real salaries. Eighteen dollars a 
week for the two. In MONEY too. 
Two Summers with the intervening 
Winter with this company. This in- 
teresting history will be— 

Continued in our Next 


Maule 6. Conlon, 


Tublisher. 
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THE HISTORY OF GEORGIA 


GEORGIA is the largest State East 
of the Mississippi river. 

GEORGIA was named for George 
Washington’s sister. 

ATLANTA was named for Mr. 
George P. Atlantic, father of the At- 
lantic Ocean, founder of the Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company and President 
of the Atlantic Coast Railroad. 


COLUMBUS was named for Queen 
Isabella’s Gentleman Friend who stood 
an egg on end to prove that Doctor 
Cook never discovered the North Pole 
and that the Columbia Records were 
still the Jim-Jam-Jems of the Ocean, in 
B-flat for sopranos and E-flat for quar- 
tettes. 


AMERICUS was named for Ameri- 
go Vespuci, another member of the 
Italian Discoverer’s Union, who always 
claimed that Columbus Doctor-Cooked 
him out of the honor of discovering 
America, The Land of the Free One- 
half-of-one-percent. 


ROME was named for the place 
where Mister Caesar played the fiddle 
to show his opinion of the Rome Fire 
Department. Mister Caesar once 
wrote a poem about ROME; it started 
off— 

“Oh, Rome, Rome, thou hast been 

a tender nurse to me. Thou hast 

taught the poor, timid beer-drinker 

to look into the first neck of a syn- 
thetic gin bottle even as a Roman 

schoolboy looks into the eyes of a 

laughing cigarette-seller.” 

AUGUSTA has had a good deal of 
trouble as to where it got its name. 
Up to 1914 it was generally claimed 
that it was named for the wife of the 
German Kaiser. Now I believe they 
claim to be named ‘for Augusta Caesar. 


THE BLACK BELT 


The State of GEORGIA is inhabited 
by White Folks, Black Folks, and var- 
ious tinted blends of the two. 

The general ratio of twenty Blacks 
to one White—except at Election 
Time, when the ratio is reversed. 

The Colored population is divided 
into two classes: Negroes and Nig- 
gers. The Negroes are lighter in color 
but heavier financially. 

The Southern Nigger is probably the 
happiest human being in the world. 


. He toils not neither does he spin—if 


he can help it. He has nothing—never 
will have anything—and would not 
know what to do with it if he had it. 

His home life is ideal. He does not 
have to wash windows, beat carpets, 
clean out the furnace, have the piano 
tuned, kick about the telephone ser- 
vice nor have Static in his Radio. 

He does not know, or care, whether 
Henry Ford builds automobiles or 
runs a Kosher Meat Market. 

His morning suit consists of blue 
overalls and jumper. 

His afternoon suit of blue jumper 
and overalls. 

In the evening he removes the 
jumper. 

When he retires he removes the 
overalls. 

Politically he is, by choice, a Repub- 
lican. But two dollars is a lot of 
money. 

He has a kindly disposition. He 
loves dumb animals, especially chick- 
ens. His only regret being that they 
are not dumb enough. 

His favorite flour is corn pone; his 
favorite fruit the watermelon; his fav- 
orite meat the pig; (blind ones.) 

To the Georgia negro the letters, 


ee 


a 
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“B. V. D.” mean “Better Vote Demo- 
cratic.” 


COTTON RAISING 


The principal industry of Georgia is 
cotton raising. 

Cotton grows on bushes. Cotton 
bushes. It is used principally to feed 
Boll Wevils with. It is also useful to 
stick in the ears for ear-ache. Doctors 
also use it sometimes to leave inside of 
folks after an operation. 

Cotton grows inside of a nut, like 
ideas. About the time the mortage is 
coming due the nut cracks open, like 
popcorn. 
ing Time in Georgia.” 

Cotton is picked by hand. Black 
hands. African Black Hands, not 
Italian. A white man picking cotton 
could not earn enough in a week to 
keep himself for a day. 

When the cotton is first picked it is 
full of seeds. Cotton seeds. (Ain’t 
Nature wonderful?) And these seeds 
must all be picked out before the 
cotton is saleable. The Negroes used 
to pick these seeds out by hand. Now 
they use gin. Since Mister Volstead 
became The Idol of (Some of) the 
people, the Cotton Gin has taken the 
place of the Mint Julep in the South. 

Cotton is used in the manufacture of 
about everything in the world but to- 
mato-catchup and toupees. 

There are also many “By Products” 
of cotton; so called because you buy 
them thinking you are buying some- 
thing else. 

Even the seeds have a commercial 
value. Cotton Seed Meal is used to 
fatten Northern stock and Southern 
bank accounts. Cotton Seed Oil is 
used to cook things in that somebody 
else has got to eat. 

When the seeds are all extracted 


Then,—‘“It is Cotton-Pick- . 
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from the cotton it is tied up in bundles 
and leaned up against Freight Depots 
for the colored hired hands to sleep on 
until quitting time. Then it is shipped 
up to Lowell or Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, made into cloth, shipped back to 
Georgia and sold to the Cotton Plant- 
ers to be paid for when the next crop 
comes in. 


Oh, cotton, white as fresh-laid milk; 

Cotton you buy, thinking it’s silk; 

Cotton clothes and cotton hose; 

Cotton beneath and silk where it 
shows; 

Cotton pajamas and cotton chemise; 

Cotton kilts that show the knees. 

Cotton in my B. V. D. 

Cotton in the T. N. T. 

But there’s one cotton thing 

We are all coming towards, 

For they’re going to use cotton 

In building our FORDS. 


PEANUTS .- 


Another of GEORGIA’S most popu- 
lar fruits is the Peanut. 


Peanuts is, or are, according to 
whether they are double-jointed or not, 
the only rival of the clove in removing 
suspicion from the breath. 

In the Spring, when the peanut trees 
are in blossom, GEORGIA is said to 
resemble Japan during the Cherry 
Blossom time. 

Raising peanuts is a good deal like 
raising sheep. Some of them are har- 
vested while they are still just little 
peanut-kins. These are salted and sold 
to Mister Woolworth in carload lots to 
retail at twenty cents a pound. Or put 
up in little transparent paper bags and 
sold elsewhere at about $8.00 a pound. 

The full grown peanut, called the 
Jumbo, costs more, chews longer and 
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leaves a more lasting aroma on the 
breath. 

Peanuts are also used to make Pea- 
nut Butter, Peanut Brittle and rich 
Italians. 

Peanuts are our most musical fruit. 
They can only be roasted to the music 
of a tin whistle. 

The only place to eat peanuts in a 
refined manner is at a circus. 


WATER MELONS 


The watermelon is another of Geor- 
gia’s leading products. 

A watermelon is a striped pumpkin 
full of sweetened water. 

Many people wonder how all this 
sweetened water gets inside the water- 
melon. Professor Joseph Miller ex- 
plains this to the fact that they are al- 
ways planted in “the Spring.” 

To tell a good watermelon from a 
punk one you knock on it with your 
knuckles. If it sounds “PANK” it is 
punk. If it sounds “PUNK” it is all 
right. 

Watermelons are raised most suc- 
cessfully in a sandy soil and IN A 


WHITE NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Georgia watermelons cost five cents 
on the vine, fifty cents on the street 
and five dollars in the hotel. 

During the past few years, however, 
many former watermelon fields have 
been given over to the raising of bar- 


ley malt and hops. They import the 
raisins. 


ATLANTA 
The most important railroad stop in 
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Georgia is Atlanta. All trains stop at 
this station. It makes very little dif- 
ference whether you come in from the 
North or the South, for by simply re- 
versing the “1” and the “n” the name 
of the town reads the same forwards or 
backwards. 


ATLANTA, always a good cotton 
market, has for the past five years, led 
the world in this line. There have been 
more sheets and pillow cases sold here 
than in any other five cities of the 
South. 

One of Atlanta’s largest, and best 
known business houses is the Federal - 
Penitentiary. While it deais only in 
damaged goods it turns out some very 
fair material. But it takes time. 

Politically Atlanta is the most ad- 
vanced city in the Union. It re-writes 


THE CONSTITUTION every day. 
However they disclaim all responsibil- 
ity for the eighteenth amendment to it. 

Atlanta claims to be one of the 
healthiest cities in America. But Tom 
Lawson says it nearly killed him. So 
does Dave Lamar. 

The native Georgian, especially of 
the old school, is a most polished and 
courtly gentleman. He usually wears 
a long, black coat, low-cut vest, soft 
bosomed white shirt, turn down collar, 
flowing bow tie, wide-brimmed black 
hat, and a Buffalo-Bill style of mus- 
tache and goatee. 

He believes the name of the Creator 
is spelled with an “a” instead of an 
“9,” is sorry Lincoln was elected and 
would not vote for Volstead if he ran 
on the Democratic ticket. 











New Hampshire or Florida 
in the Winter? 


WRITER GIVES HIS 


IMPRESSIONS OF FIVE 


MONTHS IN THE SUNNY 
SOUTH 


By Livingston de Lancey 


Every season has its merits. Winter 
has no sooner spent itself when the 
harbingers of spring bring glad tidings 
to New Hampshire folk—happy to 
know that they will soon be enjoying 
the warmth and sunshine of the coming 
summer. There is something very 
extraordinary and beautiful about the 
springtime in New England to which 
we stretch forth our arms in welcome. 
The rivers and brooks, swollen with 
the fast melting snows of the vanishing 
winter, rush and wander and sing; the 
scent of balsam upon the breeze and 
the spicy fragrance of myriad trees 
sweep upon us and seemingly lift us 
to a fairyland wherein song birds— 
strangers to winter—pipe up and fill 
the air with sweet melodies as we are 
wont to roam over the friendly green 
hills and through wide, deep valleys 
which bring to us comforting rest. This 
is the fairyland of New Hampshire! 
Summer follows spring in close pursuit 
and we seek the great out-of-doors but 
vacations end with the approach of 
fall. The spring and summer have now 
done their flowering and in the woods 
the yellow leaves of autumn flutter and 
fall. The hound takes to the chase 


and his cry echoes and _ re-echoes 
through the void. The partridge whirs 
through the groves of stately pines. 
There is, otherwise, a silence in the 
woodlands whose songs are hushed and 
there seems to be a momentary. empti- 
ness as hoary Jack Frost ushers in the 
winter. 

Winter reigns! The air grows cold 
and crisp and clouds heap upon clouds 
as it prepares to storm. There is a 
thrill in the expectancy of the first 
snow storm. The winter chill invigor- 
ates us with a spirit of activity and 
life and the summer drowsiness quickly 
passes away. A healthy atmosphere 
prevails as rosy-cheeked promenaders 
quicken their steps to keep warm. 
Children gaze skyward eagerly hoping 
to see fall the first flakes of snow. At 
dusk, as the lights burn low and 
evening shadows gather, the snow 
kisses their cheeks. There is a scurry 
and patter of little feet as the boys and 
girls run for their sleds to take advan- 
tage of these first few flakes which 
they fear might be gone by morning. 
The sky is heavily overcast with clouds 
and the snow is ceaseless. Dawn of 
the next day is like the dawn of a new 
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world! Truly, winter has come to 
stay and bells ring it in as sleighs 
follow in the wake of the snow plow. 
In the light of a clear full moon the 
earth in its fluffy white shroud be- 
spotted with the silhouettes of plodding 
folks returning home, is a cheerful 
spectacle. Soon the happy Christmas 
spirit spreads itself and then the New 
Year follows with its merry-making 
spirit. The cold blast is shut out from 
our snug homes where we gather with 
our friends to defy it as we dance, or 
talk, and play cards. In its turn we 
welcome back to New Hampshire, old 
snow-capped Winter. 


Off For The South 


When frosts begin to bite and cold 
winds to blow, some New Englanders 
turn their attention to the South and 
beat a hasty retreat there to settle 
down for the winter. In fact, the 
proportion of those New England folks 
which seeks a southern winter haven, 
is very large. How little did Ponce 
de Leon realize what a winter play- 
ground he was exploring for us North- 
erners as he threaded his way through 
dense growths of semi-tropical trees 
and plants in a vain search for a cer- 
tain Fountain of Youth some four 
hundred odd years ago! The floral 
beauty of this wild country even 
appealed to this aged, worn out and 
weary Spaniard who called it a Land 
of Flowers or Florida. It is the win- 
ter Mecca of our country now and 
there is an endless line of tourists 
passing into it for their winter carnival 
every year. 

This floral kingdom and sunny land 
of Florida is not alone sought by the 
poor in health but also by the rich in 
wealth and others who are content to 
spend their only savings just to have 
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the satisfaction of saying: “I have been 
to Florida”. Business takes the bal- 
ance there. It was by such a means 
that I was able to spend five months 
in a small town on the west coast of 
Florida last winter. If curiosity had 
anything to do with getting me there 
I am ready to confess that it was 
thoroughly satisfied much sooner than 
the expiration of my long visit. With- 
out a doubt, Florida is a natural in- 
firmary for the ailing—and a perfect 
one! if the drinking of sulphurous 
water, if frequent dips in the warm salt 
waters of either the Gulf or the Atlan- 
tic, and if basking in the warm 
sunshine are all health building, then 
Florida is a first class prescription for 
the unwell. But those who are physi- 
cally sound do not go there to ski- 
jump, toboggan and snow-shoe! Why 
are they there then? I was able to 
answer my own question a little later: 
They go there to play golf—nothing 
but GOLF! Fishing has a lure for 
some but they are in the minority. 
Sooner or later the climate begins to 
assert itself and we all submit uncon- 
sciously to its demands and are content 
to just rest and not resist. 


New England Transplanted 


But a brief glance over the hotel 
register at which I had established 
myself revealed to me that I was living 
in an almost wholly New England at- 
mosphere. The proprietor and his son 
were Cape Coders and the whole staff 
hailed from some part or other of New 
England. So a guest from New Hamp- 
shire was not an unusual one to them. 
“From New Hampshire?” inquired the 
clerk at the desk. “Shake hands, we 
are near neighbors. I am in the hotel 
business at Conway,” he continued. 
And from what I gathered from a short 
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conversation with him, business alone 
had brought Aim to Florida. I soon 
made the acquaintance of a number 
of the guests in the hotel and I con- 
tinued to meet many New Englanders. 
Judging from appearances one might 
conjecture that they were all home- 
sick; on hearing them converse one 
could be sure of this surmise for their 
talk centered upon what was going on 
in New England and how they liked 
this town or that or on the excellence 
of the condition of New England roads 
as compared to those in Florida. Now 
if it was not New England with my 
New England friends, it was golf! It 
was all most amusing. I actually 
learned how to play that game from 
hearsay and can tell all about birdies 
and par and one, two and three up. 


All I have now to do is to practise 
the strokes. 


I had seen about all there was to be 
seen which was new in just about a 
week. Picking oranges, bananas and 
grapefruit by the wayside and riding 
through the everglades or boating up 
a river inhabited by real wild alligators 
were all interesting enough to do, but 
once done, the thrill passed away with 
the doing. I think I had the most 
excitement the very night of my arrival. 
Having purchased one dozen oranges 
and one half dozen grapefruit all for 
twenty-five cents I immediately con- 
sumed half of this fruit and I have not 
been keen for fruit since then! The 
proprietor did his bit by pointing out 
to me shining spiders’ eyes in some 
dark brush entanglements by the road- 
side. I had the thrill of capturing a 
scorpion on my return to ‘my room. 
I lay down to read the “Sunset 
Zephyr” a local newspaper and dis- 
covered quite an article devoted to the 
telling of where a rattlesnake had 
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bitten to death a negro woman in whose 
hands the snake was found strangled. 
If I slept that night I don’t recall 
waking up the next morning. 

There were some more unusual 


things to see before the expiration of 
my discovery of Florida in a week. A 
visit to the fish piers along the bay 
showed me the pelican in its natural 
habitat for the first time. It was most 
interesting to watch these apparently 
clumsy, flopping birds fly gracefully 
over the water and of a sudden drop 
straight down diving into the water 
like a dead weight on seeing a fish 
near the surface. Tourists find ex- 
citement in throwing out small fish to 
them to see the scramble. During one 
of my visits to the water one bird was 
carrying a piece of string about twenty 
feet long which had been attached to 
a fish it had swallowed. Another such 
visit gained for me the acquaintance- 
ship of a New Hampshire boy who at 
the time was struggling to unhook a 
pelican that had swallowed his hook 
while taking the piece of fish with 
which the youth was fishing. In dis- 
gust he said to me: “At least where 
I hail from, we don’t stand the chances 
of catching pelicans when fishing for 
fish”. .I learned that he was a tin-can 
tourist from Berlin. His whole family 
of six had motored down there in a 
Ford touring car and they had spent a 
little over two weeks getting there and 
camping on the roadside nights. Here, 
there and everywhere one sees these 
free camping grounds along the high- 
ways in Florida where these people 
gather in a kind of community and live 
—I should say—as best they may in 
tents, or in their cars or right out in 
the open. They are the notable Tin- 
canners and hail from most anywhere. 
My boy friend was from New Hamp- 
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shire—you recall! Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire! There may have been some 
from Berlin, Germany, for all I know. 


A Friend From Hanover 


I just completed my week investi- 
gating with a visit to the fruit packing 
houses and the cigar factories. After 
this, I began all over again. From now 
on, it was a rehearsal,—a repetition. 
I merely reviewed everything only in 
more detail for the next nineteen 
weeks. I managed to while away some 
of the time meeting new people and 
serving in the capacity of guide and 
handbook to those friends I took a 


particular fancy to. The last of the 
New Hampshire people that I met was 
a young man from up Hanover way. 
I took a seat on the hotel porch after 
dinner and this chap sat next to me. 
“Wonderful evening’’, he said, looking 
at a full moon just over a church 
steeple. “They must be having some 
real snowy weather up North now 
according to the papers”. I quite 
agreed and asked him where his home 
was. “I’m from New Hampshire and 
right now I’d take all its snow for that 
very moon”. I learned that he had 
left Dartmouth College in his second 
year to grow oranges here. From his 
attitude I judged immediately that 
either the work did not agree with him 
or that he was homesick. it was the 
latter. The lad is back at Dartmouth 
now, I take pleasure in saying. We 
became good friends.. We were quite 
at home, only without fur coats, when 
one morning the thermometer regis- 
tered thirty-two degrees above zero. 
I cannot forget a month of such 
weather that we spent down there. The 
chill and damp cut to the marrow while 
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the natives (themselves looking like 
frozen snowballs) apologized for the 
unusual weather. It seems that they 
are always apoligizing for the weather 
wherever one goes or that one is 
always unfortunate to be there at the 
wrong season. 


“IT just wish I could see a sweet 
little mountain rise up out of that 
monotonous level stretch of land that 
lies ahead of us”, said my Hanover 
friend one day as we were motoring a 
little. We bounced along bad roads 
for a while longer before the residential 
section of a town loomed up before us. 
We were not long in discovering a 
typical New England home smuggled 
in and nestled among a group of Span- 
ish style homes. To us, that day, they 
all seemed out of place but the New 
England house. My friend had but a 
in Florida before 
leaving for New Hampshire. He tried 
hard to make me envious and I tried 
hard not to be. The day came and 
we bid each other goodbye. It was 
but an “au revoir” because we have 
since met and enjoyed each other’s 
company up in New Hampshire. Nor 
do we wish for Florida palms and 
Spanish architecture to bespot our roll- 


ing green hills; we do not long for a 
sight of alligators sunning themselves 
on our river banks; we are content to 
let Florida boast of its “trailing mosses 
in mid-air” and its flaming orange 
bignonia blossoms and of the oleanders 
which adorn the highways. One quiet 
afternoon as we lay beneath some 
towering pines, we both thought we 
should care to have one mocking-bird 
there to sing for us. 


few days more 








“Then from a neighboring thicket the 
mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 


Swinging aloft on a willow spray 


of delirious music, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Charles B. Drake 


First, on the honor roll of fame 
Josiah Bartlett placed her name; 
Whipple and Thornton too, relate 
For Independence there—our state— 
New Hampshire. 
To carry on, the people planned 
With Franklin Pierce, who in command 
As president most firmly stood 
For rights of State——as free men should; 
And with them, Webster, Hale and Stark 
Whose noble deeds inspire the heart; 
Men whom the people still revere, 
Stature in Bronze, and brook no fear 
For New Hampshire. 
This state——the Granite State—is made 
By industry and thrift, where staid 
Prosperity her people share 
And to continue on prepare 
In New Hampshire. 
Sons of her many noble sires 
Keep brightly burning old-home fires; 
Defending homes God-blest to own 
And keep her mountain ranges known. 
Well may the people celebrate 
While centuries their courses take, 
And Independence still uphold 
Upon our nation’s honor roll— 
New Hampshire. 





That the whole air and the woods and 
the waves seemed silent to listen.” 
Otherwise, not a single regret will 

we breathe when winter comes once 

Shook from his little throat such floods more and we plan to settle in New 


. Hampshire and not in Florida. 











New Hampshire Necrology 


Joseph E. Bernier 


Joseph E. Bernier, publisher of 
L’Avenir National, Manchester’s 
French language daily newspaper, for 
four years a member of the Manchester 
Finance Commission and one of the 
state’s best known citizens, died at 8 
o’clock Tuesday morning, June 23, at 
his home, 257 Merrimack street, Man- 
chester. He was 59 years old. 

Mr. Bernier was a native of Cap St. 
Ignace, P. Q., where he was born on 
May 24, 1866. After attending the 
parish school he studied at the college 
of St. Anne de la Pocatiere, from which 
he was graduated in 1886. From this 
institution he went to Laval university 
to pursue the law course. 

During his residence in Manchester 
Mr. Bernier took a deep interest in 
civic affairs and was also active in 
many fraternal and social organiza- 
tions. He was a Democrat in politics 
and never aspired to office. His broad- 
mindedness and knowledge of affairs, 
however, led to his appointment on 
Manchester’s first Finance Commis- 
sion. With Halbert N. Bond and 
Frank H. Emerson he was given a 
berth on this body and served up to the 
first of the year. 

He was a member of the Manches- 
ter Rotary club, Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, Manchester Country 
club, Jolliet club. Lafayette club, the 
New England Daily Publishers’ asso- 
ciation, the Association of Foreign 
Language, A. B. C. Publishers, and of 
Court St. George Association Canado- 


American, and Council St. Antoine, 
No. 91, Union of St. John the Baptist 
of America. 

For some years he was a director of 
the high court of Association Canado- 
American. 


Dr. John H. Gleason 


- Dr. John H. Gleason, proprietor of 
the Beacon Hill Hospital of Manches- 
ter, and one of the most skilled sur- 
geons of New England died at his home 
in Manchester, June 29, after a brief 
but severe illness. He was 55 years 
old. 

Dr. Gleason was chairman of the 
Highway Commission for two years, 
filling out the unexpired term of James 
A. Wellman, resigned. During his 
term of office the Queen City bridge, 
Manchester’s largest span across the 
Merrimack, was constructed. 

Among the medical organizations to 
which he belonged is the British Medi- 
cal association, the American Medical 
association, the New Hampshire Medi- 
cal society, the New Hampshire Sur- 
geons’ club, the Hillsborough County 
Medical aossociation, the Merrimack 
County Medical society, the New 
Hampshire Society for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, the Manchester Medi- 
cal association, the College Surgeons’ 
club and the Hillsborough County 
medical staff. He was a fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons, vice 
president of the State Medical society 
and was consulting surgeon for the 
Children’s home. 
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He was also prominent in the Man- 
chester Rotary club, the Manchester 
Country club, the Derryfield club, the 
Sphinx club, the National Scientific so- 
ciety, the Franklin Street Congrega- 
tional church of which he was a mem- 
ber, the Manchester Historical society 
and the New England McGill Gradu- 
ate society. 

Dr. Gleason was born in Cowans- 
ville, P. Q., Sept. 20, 1869. He at- 
tended the common schools and later 
was graduated from the Cowansville 
academy at the age of 16. The follow- 
ing year he went to Montreal, where 
he entered McGill university and took 
a course in chemistry, graduating as a 
chemist in 1891. He then entered 
McGill Medical college and in 1895, 
after a four-year course graduated with 
honors as M. D., C. M. He then took 
a post graduate course at the Post 
Graduate college in New York City. 

In June, 1896, he settled in Man- 
chester where he had since resided. 


Charles G. Ramsdell 


Charles G. Ramsdell, one of the best 
known hotel men and amusement men 
in New England died suddenly at his 
home in Winchester, Mass., June 26. 
Mr. Ramsdell was a member of the 
firm of Graves and Ramsdell, proprie- 
tors of the Casino at Hampton Beach 
and Canobie Lake park. He was vice- 
president of the Batchelder-Snyder 
company of Boston. He started in the. 
hotel business as a bell boy at the Isles 
of Shoals and worked himself up until 
he returned to the Shoals as manager 
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and owner of two hotels there. Mr. 
Ramsdell was 53 years of age. 


George C. Rogers 


George C. Rogers, a veteran con- 
ductor on the Worcester, Nashua & 
Portland division of the B. & M. rail- 
road, died June 21 at his home in 
Rochester, aged 57 years. 

Mr. Rogers was born in Rochester, 
the son of Patrick Rogers, and for a 
number of years lived in Nashua. 


Woodbury F. Langdon 


Woodbury F. Langdon, the oldest 
resident of the town of Plymouth, died 
June 26, aged 95 years. 

Mr. Langdon was the son of the late 
James Langdon who was one of the 
owners of the original United States 
and Canada Express company. He 
was a graduate of Bowdoin college in 
1852 and passed several years in the 
Middle West, returning to Plymouth in 
1859. 


Joshua A. Sherman 


Joshua A. Sherman, former resident 
of Warner, died at his home in Charles- 
town, N. H., June 16. Mr. Sherman 
was born in Savoy, Mass., Aug. 21, 
1841. He was a member of the 10th 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry in 
the Civil War and served 14 months, at 
which time he was twice wounded and 
discharged. He belonged to E. M. 
Stanton post, G. A. R., of Amherst, 
Mass., and was also president of his 
regimental association at the time of 
his death. 
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SHALL I BE READY? 
By Millicent Davis Dilley 


The tulip tree and black oak—know 
you these 


When all their tankards and each 
wine-red cup 


Is overflowing and, while yielding up 


Their wealth of gold and ruby flame, 
the breeze 


Spreads Persian rugs at foot of all the 
trees, 


And flocks of busy grackles shower 
down 


The acorns, furnishing a touch of 
brown 


To mingle with the gold of meadow 
seas? 


Shall I be ready when life’s tempests 
rage, 


To yield my wealth of color thus— 
at last 


To pour those gold and ruby drops 
of mine 


To dye rich carpets for my silvered 
age— 


For others to lie on while winds 
. sweep past— 


Shall I rejoice when life has spilt my 
wine? 
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STREET COMMISSIONERS AND 
HIGHWAY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Order your Sewer Castings from the 
NEWFIELDS IRON FOUNDRY 
Thomas Sheehy, Prop. 


Successor of 
Archibald McPhaedris, A. D. 1719 


Years of Experience 
Prices on Application 


Newfields Iron Foundry 
Newfields, N. H. 
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Roll Roofing | 


$1.00 per Roll - 


Slate Surfaced 
$2.00 per Roll 


C. A. RANSOM 
527 Concord Ave., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Dept. M 
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WEAR YOUR STATE PIN 
BE PROUD OF YOUR STATE 


--»»-DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES.... 














‘‘MAMMY’’ TWINE HOLDER 
(From A Cocoanut Shell) 


GIFT SHOP NOVELTY—PACKED IN A 
GIFT BOX 


MAILED ANYWHERE in U. §. A. PREPAID 
ON RECEIPT OF $1.00 
BY MANUFACTURER 

MAUDE E. CONDON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Also Publisher of Will M. Cressy’s 
HUMOROUS HISTORIES. For sale by Deal- 
ers 10 cents; mailed (Prepaid) 12 cents each. 








W. C. GIBSON 


BOOKS 
STATIONERY 
DENNISON LINE 





Books Advertised in this 
issue are now in our circula- 
ting library, 2c per day. You 
can order by mail. 





State Distributors of 
THE GRANITE MONTHLY 


106 No. Main St. Concord, N. H. 











Does Y our Church or Club 


Need Money? 


The Granite Monthly has an attractive offer to make if you 
wish to raise money for chuch or welfare work. Write for par- 


ticulars. 


To Subscription Agents 


We also have an attractive offer to make if you care to write 


in for it. 
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8 DEPOT STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 
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HONOR ROLLS AND MEMORIAL TABLETS 
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ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS COMPANY 


121 MERRIMAC STREET 
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CAST 
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FINISHED 


BY 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 














Success or failure depends 
much upon your eyes, especially 
the school child’s eyes. Can we 
help you? 


a 7 ee 
Brown & Burpee 


OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER - CONCORD 








We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, 
write or telephone us and we will be 
pleased to help you find exactly the 
kind of a place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Es- 
tate to sell we can be of service to 
you and would be glad to list your 
property. 


Our Insurance department can 
handle your Fire and Automobile 
Insurance problems anywhere in New 
Hampshire. Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Co. 


WILLIAM E. SLEEPER, Proprietor. 
53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 

- Tel, 275 
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